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Husain and in poisoning the latter's mind against Gurgin Khan. The
result was that the Shah not only released the Afghan chief, but later
allowed him to return to Qandahar. On a suitable opportunity occurring,
Mir Wais murdered Gurgin Khan ; rousing his people to attack the
Persian and Georgian garrison, he defeated them, killing a large number
and driving the survivors out of the province.1 When the news reached
the court, a strong expedition under the command of Kai Khusrau Khan,
a nephew of the late Gurgin Khan, was sent to restore the Shah's authority
in Qandahar and to punish the rebels. Though successful in his first
encounters with the Ghalzais, Kai Khusrau was ultimately defeated and
killed, and only a remnant of his army returned. Several further ex-
peditions were sent to subdue Mir Wais, but they all met with disaster.
After being a virtually independent ruler for six years, Mir Wais died
in 1715". He was succeeded by his brother 'Abdu'l-'Aziz, whose pacific
nature and desire to submit to Isfahan soon rendered him unpopular.
Incited by several of the principal Ghalzais, Mahmud, the elder son of
Mir Wais, murdered his uncle in 1717, and became chief in his stead.
Mahmud, although without the guile and necessarily without the experience
of his father, soon proved himself to be a bold and resolute leader.

In the previous year (1716), the Abdalis, who were then more numerous
than the Ghalzais,2 had been encouraged by the success achieved by the
latter to revolt. Taking advantage of a mutiny of the Persian garrison of
Herat, the Popalzai Abdali chief 'Abdullah Khan Sadozai and his son
Asadullah managed to escape from prison (into which the Governor of
Herat had cast them on a charge or sedition), and headed a successful
rising. The Shah's ministers made several attempts to subdue the Abdalis,
but these efforts were ill-directed and met with the same fate as the expedi-
tions against the Ghalzais. The contemporary Persian historian,
Muhammad Muljsin, has given, in his Zubdatu't-Tawarikh (" Cream of
the Histories "), a long and detailed account of these endeavours to crush
the Ghalzai and Abdali revolts, and refers in scathing terms to the des-
picable conduct of the venal and incompetent ministers and nobles,
who :

" by reason of vain personal objects and hypocrisy . . . veiled their eyes to what
was expedient for the state. Every time that any of them wished to move (against
the Afghans) each (of the others) would make an excuse and prevent anything from

i Only the barest outline of these events has been given above; fuller particulars are to be found
in the Polish Jesuit Krusinski's The History of the Revolution of Persia (du Cerceau's English
xmdon, 1728), Vol. I, and in La Mamye-Clairac's Histtnre de Perse depuis U

translation, London,

Commencement de c& Siecle, (Paris, 1750) Vol. I
1 This statement is made on the authority of Mirza Muhammad Mahdi Khan, of Astarabad, in
his official biography of Nadir Shah known as the far'ikh-i-Nadiri (Bombay edition, 1849),
p. 4-